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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. mained to this time. Hence issued a fiery trial, 
aieih | by which my professions of love and affection were 

‘ | to be proved. 
PUSLIOERD ST WH. W. HOCRE, | This may well be as a second part of my his- 
No. 77 Filbert street, below Eleventh, |tory, and was the most trying, as it went very 
PHILADELPHIA, | near to my spiritual, as well as temporal life. This 
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free of expense, to whomall payments are to be made. I have before obscrved, that to be an Israelite 


= \indeed, had attracted my desires ; but little did 

| I suspect what I had to undergo, before my heart 
(Continued from page 173.) | was cleansed from guile, and delivered from that 
| wrath which the enemy had been heaping up in 
me, against the day of wrath. 


MARGARET LUCAS. 


My uncle would not come to the meeting, but 
came to our dinner ; and my aunt visited us the | To introduce this heavy relation, I must go 
next day. ‘They both behaved loving and affee- : aed Se Maal 
; J ~ 6 . | back to my childhood, and say, that the first time 
tionate to my husband ; and, afterwards, were I ; : * gs 

“~ . . | I ever heard a woman preach, from a prejudice 
very tender of our children, my aunt exceedingly 


: gor : ; | imbibed from my companions, and, probably, from 
so; and, indeed, it yields me satisfaction, as | J P » ane P - 


f > cain Se 8 |an aversion in my own nature, I thought it very 
often as L remember the public testimonies she | -. ). : S re 
; ol : ‘| ridiculous ; and the oftner I had opportunities 
gave, before her death, of my behavior towards t + tl Suita iadiaki. sum 
her in the time of my convincement ; though, I | ‘a aes Ti rome th free " this ee 7 Af 
believe, she continued to think it was right in | ae fe se ania te gee eo oe I = 
her to restrain me from going on in a way so dif- | ac - od tell . a oe 7 sadit a <a ‘ ae 
ferent from her judgment, and what she thought | ‘ aah - aes a oud aniaatt nee 
was right ; yet acknowledged she was angry, and |’ ne ae 
did exceed ; and she never saw me behave unbe- My aunt, as I have hinted, gave me many re- 
coming, or heard me give her an unhandsome membrances thereof, as she knew my dislike to 
word. She was, again, as civil to friends as be-. it, from my former confession ; and, IT have no 
fore I went to meetings ; and at times asked sc- doubt, the serpent, by means of this prejudice, 
veral friends of my acquaintance to her house, | ‘jected his venom the deeper ; for since I have 
and entertained them freely. | found out his workings, I have remembered a 
I may now conclude my narrative thus far, a secret fear, which I had at times on this account, 
with truly saying, how blessed in my situation | and which this cunning enemy had allayed, by 
was 1; having a loving, kind and tender a me of my many protestations against 
band ; our lawful endeavors made prosperous ; | !* The apprehension, however, continued, that 
the affections of my relations restored ; and, \I should certainly become a preacher, which 
above all, the blessing of the Almighty sanetify- | gteatly distressed me : the allowance of a 
ing these enjoyments to my soul, to the praise preaching being the only dislike I had to the dis- 
and adoration of his love. Here was I permitted | cipline and order of the church ; yet still I satis- 
todwell as under the pavilion of the goodness| fied myself with many inconsiderate resolves 
of God, yet not without something to combat | against it. ; 
with in my secret exercises. But here I may remark a good opportunity 
I thus persevered on comfortably for two years | allotted me, for the shaking off those shackles 
after my marriage, when the best Physician, which the fiend was fastening on me ; but which I 
whose penctrating eye saw the malady-of my soul, | lost, and have remembered it many times with 
prepared a bitter cup for the purging out a venom | sorrow. 
that lurked there, which I had sucked in from Being in discourse with a fri nd, he frankly 
the malicious adversary of truth ; before, and jasked me, if I had any scruples ? or whether I 
even after, my going to meeting, and which re- | was satisfied with the principles of Friends? 1 
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stopt short in my mind, apprehending, ifI should 
mention women’s preaching, he would think I 
spoke with regard to myself. Thus was I baffled ; 
and I answered, that 1 was satisfied in the prin- | 
ciple itself. At that time my idea of preaching | 
was, that it was an act of love and friendship, 
separate from obedience ; and glad could I have 
been, like Moses, if all the Lord’s people had been | 
so inclined, women excepted. 
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was then in, while the worst of enemies had full 
rule ; and He, who shed for me his most precious 
blood, was rejected, at the hazard of the salvation 
of my soul ; sitting down far short of a true 
Israclite. 

Thus went I on, stifling conviction, till I was 
lulled into a spiritual lethargy, where I lay till 
the compassionate God, who wills not the death 
of a sinner, was pleased to arouse me to a con- 


I continued thus for some years, till I became | sideration of what I had been doing ; and J found 
such a slave to my fears, that I could not say, | enough to do, to keep from sinking under-the 
“ Thy will, O Lord, be done.’’ But like Naa- | bitter reflections I had brought upon myself, by 
man the captain of Syria, would fain be excused | my rebellious proceedings ; and yet, through the 
from this thing. I now began to believe, that | unutterable goodness of God, I was again revived 
such exposures were something more than volun- | by his favors. 
tary offerings ; and was convinced, from many | Having got a little recovery from this state of 
proofs, that my state had been as clearly spoken | deep afiliction, I was visited with weakness of 
to by my mine own sex, as by the other; yet, such | body ; so that both myself and others thought I 
was my perverseness, that one day I had much | was nigh unto death ; but it pleased the Lord, in 
ado to stay the meeting, though I could not help | an unexpected hour, to give me this assurance, 
acknowledging, within myself, that it would have | “Thou shalt not die, but live to declare what I 
beer an acceptable testimony, had it come from | have done for thee.’’ This was still so contrary 
aman. So great was my prejudice ; but greater, | to my desires, that I could not rejoice at all at 
yes, may I say, infinitely greater, were the ton- | the lengthenivg of my days ; for now I did be- 
descensions of God ; for 1 was still favored in my | lieve I should certainly be tried. Ob! the days 
waitings with a sense of his living presence. The | and nights of conflict that followed this intima- 
mysteries of true divinity were opened to my un- | tion. My countenance changed, my health seemed 
derstanding, and, through the influences of divine | daily impaired ; the solitary places were made 
love, has my cup overflowed with such acknow- | witnesses of my grief; and, 2s the years increas- 
ledgments as these ; “ Oh, my beloved ! if thou | ed, so did my exercise, till I had another visita- 
dealest so bountifully with me, my breast will be | tion of sickness, and was, to all appearance, past 
too narrow to contain thy love; oh! withhold | recovery. Most willingly would I have yielded 


thy hand, or I shall certainly speak of thy good- 
ness to others.”” And I really believe, had lem- 
braced that opportunity, and joined with the Lord 
in his workings on my mind, I should have 
been delivered from my fears, and escaped those 
cross occurrences I have since waded through : 
but here my poor soul shrunk from the cross of 
Christ, whose yoke, to the passive mind, becomes 
easy, and his burden light. Yet such was my 
weakness, that, through shortsightedness, and the 
false suggestions of the enemy, I started aside ; 
and may truly say, the longer I carried my bur- 
den, the heavier it proved ; and now I have, with | 
regret, to look back and confess, that instead of 
closing with the visitations of love, I joined with 
my inveterate enemy, and resolved not to wait 
for, or encourage any farther discoveries. Thus 
did I harden myself, wretched creature that I 
was ; aud when [ have felt the power of the Al- 
mighty moving with love upon my mind, I have 
no less than said, I will have no more under- 
standing ; and sundry times shut mine eyes upon 
the book that has been, as it were, put inte my 
hand, when the best of interpreters has been near, 
and so withstood that tender love which followed 
me ; and I have risen from my cliair, to fix my 
thoughts on other objects. 

My soul is really affected with the goodness 
of God, in the continuation of his mercies towards 
me ; and under a sense of the horrible state I! 


unto death ; choosing rather to die than live to 
be any more disobedient ; and it pleased the Lord 
to prove me again and again, in the secret of my 
soul, whether I would live to be obedient to his 
requirings, or die ; and my choice was, rather to 
die, than live to be a preacher. Yet it pleased 
him, in his wisdom, to raise me again, contrary 
to the expectation of those that beheld me; none 
of whom, at this time, knew anything of the exer- 
cise of my mind, which increased to such a de- 
gree as cannot well be expressed. My body 
would tremble as a thing shaken ; and my groans 
were like those of a dying man. But now I had 
learned, by dear experience, to cleave unto the 
Lord, and, when 1 have felt the power, what, 
if I say, of his might, I sought out places most 
proper to receive it, and bowed in prostration. 
From the weight whereof I have passionately or 
affectionately burst forth in this language, “Lord, 
what wouldst thou have me todo?” And asI 
believed it was a preparation for a further exer- 
cise, I often begged he would be pleased to make 
me able to bear whatever he should think meet, 
in his wisdom, to lay upon me; and indeed, 
sweet was his love, and merciful his dealings, 
many times renewing his covenant with my soul, 
yct here I was not to continue, but led again to 
the test of my fidelity. 


[To be continued.] 
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up to the south, when he noticed at a little dis- 

tance an object that induced him to examine 

further. As he approached, he found it to be a 
bounded on the north by the Wahsatch Moun-| kind of citadel, around which lay the ruins of a 
tains and the settlements of the Mormons in city more than a mile in length. It was located 
Utah, on the east by the Rocky Mountains skirt- | on a gentle declivity that sloped towards Red 
ing the right bank of the Rio Grande, on the | River, and the lines of the streets could be dis- 
south by the Gila, and on the west by the Sierra | tinetly traced, running regularly at right angles 
Nevada, is aregion stillalmost unknown. Trap-| with each other. The houses had all been built 
pers and mountaineers have passed all round the | of stones, but all had been reduced to ruins by 
inner side of its rim, but none have ever crossed | the action of some great heat, which had evidently 
it, with the exception of Mr. Beale, who tra-| passed over the whole country. It was not an 
versed on his recent trip its northern slope, and | ordinary conflagration, but must have been some 
Captain Joe Walker, the famous mountaincer, | fierce furnace-like blast of fire, similar to that 
who passed nearly through its centre, in the win- | jssuing from a volcano, as the stones were all 
ter of 1850. But little, therefore, is known re- burnt—some of them almost cindered, others 
garding it; but that little is exceedingly in- | glazed, as if melted. This appearance was visible 


teresting, and fills the mind with eagerness to | ip every ruin he met with. A storm of fire 
know more. From Captain Walker we have | 


RMISCOVERIES OF RUINED CITIES. 


The great basin in the middle of our territory, 


gathered many particulars regarding his cele- 
brated trip, and the character of this mysterious | 
land, which have never before been brought to 
light. There is no lack of streams within it ; 
the Rio Colorado Chiquito, or Little Red River, 
runs entirely across it, about 100 miles to the 
north of the Gila, and almost par-'!:! to it, ' 


and empties into the Colorado. About 120 miles 
still further north the San Juan follows exactly 
the same course as the Little Red River, and 
empties in Grand River, the most important 
branch of the Colorado. 


irand River itself pur- 
sucs a course a little south of west across the 
northern part of the basin, while the Avonkaree, 
a large river discovered by Mr. Beale, Green | 
River, and the Rio Virgin, are all large 
streams, which drain the northern mountain | 
rim, and run in a southerly direction into the | 
Colorado. 

The great basin between the Colorado and the | 
Rio Grande, is an immense tableland, broken 
towards the Gila and the Rio Grande by de- 
tached sierras. Almost all the streams run 
through deepcanons. The country is barren and 
desolate, aud entirely uninhabited. But though | 
now so bleak and forbidding, strewn all around | 
nay be seen the evidence that it was once peopled | 
by a civilized and thickly settled population. | 
They have long since disappeared, but their 
handiwork still remains to attest their former 


partially fused by the heat. 


| Spot. 


seemed to have swept over the whole face of the 


country, and the inhabitants must have fallen 


before it. In the centre of this city we refer to 
rose abruptly a rock 20 or 30 feet high, upon the 
top of which stood a portion of the walls of what 
had once been an immense building. The out- 
line of the building was still distinct, although 
only the northern angle, with walls 15 or 18 feet 
long, and 10 feet high, were standing. These 


=) 


| walis were constructed of stone, well quarried 
_and well built. 
_ ing seemed to have been burnt to cinders, and to 


All the south end of the build- 


have sunk to a mere pile of rubbish. Even the 
rock on which it was built appeared to have been 
Captain Walker 
spent some time in examining this interesting 
He traced many of the streets and the 
outlines of the houses, but could find no other 
wall standing. As often as he had seen ruins of 
this character, he had never until this occasion 
discovered any of the implements of the ancient 
people. Here he found a number of handmills, 


"similar to those still used by the Pueblas and the 


Mexicans for grinding their corn. They were 
made of light porous rock, and consisted of two 
pieces about 2 feet long and 10 inches wide, the 
one hollowed out, and the other made convex 
like a roller to fit the concavity. They were the 
only articles that had resisted the heat. No 
metals of any kind were found. Strewn all 
around might be scen numerous fragments of 


greatness. Captain Walker assures us that the | crockery, sometimes beautifully carved, at others 
country from the Colorado to the Rio Grande, | painted. This, however, was not peculiar to 
between the Gila and San Juan, is full of ruined | this spot, as he had seen antique pottery in 
habitations and cities, most of which are on the | every part of the country, from San Juan to the 
tableland. Although he had frequently met with | Gila, 

crumbling masses of masonry and numberless| Captain Walker continued his journey, and 
specimens of antique pottery, such as have been | noticed several more ruins a little off his route 
noticed in the immigrant trail south of the Gila, | next day, but he could not stop to examine them. 
it was not until his last trip across that he ever | On this side of the Colorado he has never seen 
saw a structure standing. On that occasion he | any remains, except of the present races. The 
had penetrated about midway from the Colorado | Indians have no traditions relative to the ancient 
into the wilderness, and had encamped near the | people once thickly se‘tled in this region. They 
Little Red River, with the Sierra Blanca looming | look with wonder upon these remains, but know 
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nothing of their origin. Captain Walker, who,|JosEPI CLARK’S NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO 
we may remark, is a most intelligent and close THE INDIANS IN 1797. = 

observer, far superior to the generality of the old 
trappers, and with a wonderful retentive memory, 
is of opinion that this basin, now so barren, was| he Indian girls remained under the care of 
once a charming country, sustaining millions of} Friends until an opportunity presented to return 
people, and that its present desolation has been | three of them witli persons from their neighbor- 
wrought by the action of volcanic fires. The mill} hood. The others remained among Friends till 
discovered proves that the ancient race once | the year 1801, when it was proposed I should re- 
farmed ; the country, as it now appears, never | turn with them in order that they might be safely 


could be tilled, hence it is inferred it must have | condueted to their respeetive habitations (it being 
been different in early days. They must have 
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have had sheep, too, for the representation of that | 
useful animal was found carved upon a piece of | 
pottery. 

Lieutenant Beale states on his first trip across | 
the continent he discovered in the midst of the | 
wilderness north of the Gila what appeared to be | 
a strong fort, the walls of great thickness, built | 
of stone. He traversed it, and found it contain- 
ed 42 rooms. In the vicinity numerous balls of | 
hard clay, from the size of a bullet to that of a) 
grape shot, were met with. What was singular | 
about them was the fact that frequently 10 or 20 | 
were stuck together like a number of bullets ran | 
out of half-a-dozen connecting moulds, or like a| 
whole baking of rolls. It is difficult to say what | 
these were intended for. They were so hard, 
however, that the smaller ones could be dis- 
charged from a gun. And now it remains for 
the antiquary to explore this most interesting 
region in the very heart of our country, and to 
say who were the people that inhabited it. They | 
may have been the ancestors of the Aztecs whom | 
Cortes found in Mexico, for they were known to 
have come from the north. ‘Tradition relates | 
that they sailed out from their northern homes | 
directed by their prophets not to cease their march 
till they came across an eagle sitting upon a cac- | 
tus with a serpent in itsclaws. ‘This they found 
where the city of Mexico now stands, and there ' 
they established their dominion. This legend is | 
still preserved in the device upon the Mexican 
dollar. Some remnants of the Aztces still re- 
mained within a few zears past at the ruined city 
of Grand Quivera, or Pecos, in the wilderness of | 
New Mexico. Here, in deep caverns, they kept 
alive with reverential care, the sacred fire, which 
was always to burn until the return of Monte- | 
zuma. It only went out about ten ycars ago, | 
when the last Indian of the tribe expired. It 
may be that the Pimos, south of the Gila, are 
an offshot of the great Aztec nation, left behind | 
in their march to the south. The Pimos, it is | 
known, are far superior to the Indians of Mexico. | 
They raise fine cotton, and from it manufacture | 
all their clothing. Would that some Stephens | 
er Layard would arise to explore the wonders | 
that lic concealed within this great basin, and 
bring to light the history of the strange peo- 


ple that once inhabited it!—San Francisco 
HT rald. 





a lapse of four years.) To this, I cordially ac- 
ceded, chiefly on account of the confidence reposed 
in me by their parents. 

On our arrival at New York, as I was alone 
with the girls, Friends expressed great concern 
for me, and procured us a passage to a Friend’s 
house some distance from the city, which proved 


\a brook by the way temporally and spiritually. 


It being first day we attended Meeting, and 
next morning, our beloved friend furnished us 
with a carriage to reach Albany, and a recom- 
mendation to a particular friend of his in that 
place, who received us with open arms. He pro- 
cured us a carriage, with a sober driver which 
conveyed us safely to the Indian country. Upon 
arriving at Stockbridge, I could diseover no less 
joy manifested by the whole nation, than by the 
parents, and in a day or two, a council was called 
in a large room, at the house of one of the Chiefs. 
Three great trunks of trees were laid on the floor, 
apart for the women. 

On one side was an armed chair constructed 
by the natives, on which sat the Sachem—the 
interpreter sat next, and myself next—while the 
chiefs occupied a bench opposite the women, who 
sat in a leaning posture, with their eyes fixed 
upon the ground. A solemn silence ensued, 
when He who meted out the Heavens with a 
span, seemed to preside over the whole Assembly. 
I can safely say that the impressions produced 
in that solemnity have never departed from me. 
In much humility, I arose and informed them 
that it was neither curiosity, ease nor interest, 
that induced me to leave my habitation, but that 
their children who they delivered to me four 
years ago, might be safely returned with their 
qualifications and improvements, and as the great 
and good Spirit had preserved them from various 
evils, so I hoped they would continue, and more 
to the same import. A solemn pause ensued 
when the chiefs spoke in a low voice and the wo- 
men in lower whispers. A pause then followed, 
after which the interpreter stood up, and turning 
towards ‘1e, spoke to this import. 

Brother, attend !—We rejoice to see you come 
by the side of our fire place, and that our girls 
have been preserved from various dangers ; and 
that you have been preserved, while walking all 
along the long path,—and we know that all you 
do is out of love to us poor Indians, &e. &e. 

Each one of the girls had a Bible, with other 
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religious books, a spinning wheel, and an abun- 
dance of clething of their own making. 

Our dear friend John Dean, his wife and son, 
reside at this place under the patronage of the 
Indian Committee of New York Yearly Meeting. 
On proposing to have my clothes washed, the In- 


dian girls requested that none should do it, but | 


themselves. The next, being first day, I sat with 
the family in a meeting capacity, which was their 
usual practice. When meeting wes ended, I ac- 


companied John Dean to the Indians’ place of | 


worship, where the ceremonies of a funeral were 
about to be solemnized. The coffin was placed 


about twenty yards from the house, and the con- | 
gregation remained within. One of the Indians | 
(David Fowler) appeared in supplication, after | 
which the whole assembly, sung a hymn in the | 


English tongue, two lines of which I retain in 
memory ; they were— 


Lord! make our souls ascend on high 
Where neither gold nor pearls can fly. 


Next day we paid a visit to David Fowler,’and 


on entering the house my attention was first at- | 


tracted to a shelf containing Cruden’s Concor- 
dance, and a folio Bible, the last in the Indian 
language. This person is a man of exemplary 
life, and interested for the progress of knowledge 
among his brethren. He has devoted some time 
to the instruction of their children, and also vos- 
sesses an extensive acquaintance with plants as 
to their qualities and medicinal virtues. 

I also visited Jchn Crosley’s family, in which 
there were a number of children, and notwith- 
standing I was a great stranger among them, 


they manifested no surprise, but appeared to be | 
intently engaged with their books. I considered | 


this a striking example to those in civilized life 
as well as refined education. I now took leave 
of my Indian friends at Stockbridge informing 
them I was going again among my friends, and 
were it a thousand miles off, their house was my 
house, their table my table, and their bed my bed, 
at which they gave a loud sigh. Set out with 
John Dean and passed through the Tuscarora 
nation to Oneida, where I was conducted to the 


house of John Scanadoe the chief of that nation. | 


Immediately on entering, the old man shook his 
ears, indicating that we could not understand 
each other’s language. My mind was covered 
with awe in meditating what manner of persons 
we ought to be who come among this people. 

(To be continued.) 
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PIOUS MOTHERS. 


What a blessing to the world has been the 
example of pious mothers! Early in tke history 
| of the Christian church, can be traced to their 
care to train the youthful heart in the nurture 
|and admonition of the Lord, the commencement 
of a life of such devotedness to the eause of Truth, 
that the great Apostle Paul felt bound to ac- 
knowledge the faithfulness of the mother Eunice, 
and of the grandmother Lois, which through 
| them had descended to Timothy. From a child 
he knew the Holy Scriptures, and to him finally 
| was committed, by the eminent Apostle, as his 


| son and successor in the Truth, the glorious work 
of an evangelist. 
In after ages, Neander informs us, “That early 
‘Christian education, particularly by pious mo- 
thers, has had great influence in most cases, wii. h 
| was aided by many peculiar disturbances in ther 
inward and outward life, by which the long-op- 
‘ pressed seed of religion was called forth to full 
activity.” He instances the pious Nonna, the 
mother of Gregory Nanziansue and Czesarius. 
|“ As early as she could, she hastened with her 
| first-born to the church, to dedicate him to God, 
that his life might be of special service to reli- 
gion. The recollection of this always made a 
great impression on Gregory’s mind: he com- 
pared himself to Samucl. When a youth he was 
nearly shipwrecked ina storm. He prayed, with 
ardent tears, that God would preserve his life for 
His service; and when he saw that his prayer 
| was heard, he regarded it as a second dedication, 
a fresh obligation to devote his whole life to God. 
i The son, who never reflected on his mother with- 
out a feeling of the deepest gratitude, especially 
on account of the blessing received from her for 
his higher life, gives the following description of 
her: ‘ That though full of inward feeling and con- 
cern for the sufferings of others, yet no sudden 
emotion of sorrow could overcome her soul, so 
| that she could not first of all thank God for what 
had happened to her; the religious feelings con- 
quered all others; the concerns of salvation re- 
lating to mankind, moved her heart more deeply 
than anything personal. She died while praying 
| in the church.’ 


“The effects of this Christian training of her 
| children by the picus Nonna, was seen not only 
in her first-born, but in her second son, Cesarius. 
| His course of life was very different, indeed, from 
Gregory’s; he was more deeply involved in the 
distractions of worldly life, and held the office of 


A judicious parent will often find that the | imperial physician in the Court of Constantino- 
moral culture of his child may be promoted, with- | ple. He remained at court when the Emperor 


out seeming to have the object in view. There | Julian came to the throne. This prince, who 
are many opportunities which present themselves | was so hostile to Christianity, and anxious to 
for associating virtue with his affections—for | withdraw all men of eminent talent from the 
throwing in among the accumulating mass of | church, and to enlist them in the service of hea- 
mental habits, principles of rectitude, which shall | thenism, employed all the arts of persuasion and 
pervade and meliorate the whole. — Dymond. promises upon Cesarius. His family were ren- 
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dered very anxious on his account. His brother 
Gregory wrote to him, and said, ‘ How can thy 
father, the bishop, exhort others not to be car- 
ried away by the times ?—how can he punish of- 
fenders in any other quarter, when in his own 
house he has no ground for joy?’ They endea- 
vored to conceal the state of things from his mo- 
ther, for they knew that her pious heart would 
be wounded most acutely if her son yielded to 
the emperor’s solicitations. But Cesarius held 
the Gospel to be a pearl, for which everything 
should be parted with, and he quitted the court 
rather than injure the cause of God. 

“* Basil of Ceesarea, received his first training 
in a lonely spot of Pontus, from his pious grand- 
mother Emmelia, who scattered in his young 
wind the seeds of Christianity. When he returned 
from his literary studies at Athens to his native 
placz, and by the splendor shed around him by 
his talents, might have been seduced from serious 
thoughts, the effect of his pious grandmother’s 
instructions was strengthened by the influence of 
his sister Marina, who had been early trained to 
read the sacred Scriptures by that grandmother, 
and in whom the first impressions of childhood 
had been perpetuated in a quiet, retired life. 
Basil says of himself, * When I, who had dissi- 
pated much time in vain things, and had spent 
almost my whole youth in learning that wisdom 
which is foolishness with God—when I, awaking 
as it were out of a deep sleep, beheld the wonder- 
ful light of the truths of the Gospel, then I per- 
ceived the uselessness of the wisdom of the 
princes of this world, which comes to nought; 
then I lamented my hitherto pitiable life; I 
sought help; I sought to appropriate divine truth, 
and strove, before all things, to amend my men- 
tal state, which had been injured for a long time 
by associating with the bad.’ 

“Chrysostom refers to the influence thus ex- 
cited by Christian females, as in the examples we 
have adduced, in one of his homilies, when he 
says, ‘ Wives, in true, practical Christian wis- 
dom, have the advantage over their husbands, 
because, for the most part, they sit quietly at 
home. But thou sayest, there is much that is 
unquiet in the house. Yes, because thou wilt 
have it so, and encumberest thyself with a mul- 
titude of cares. The husband who busies him- 
self in the market, or in the courts of justice, is 
tossed hither and thither by the unrest of the 
world. The wife remains at home, as in a sehool 
of wisdom, collects her thoughts, and can occupy 
herself with prayer and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. Like those persons who have withdrawn 
into solitude, she is disturbed by no one; she can 
enjoy perpetual quiet. And when her husband 
comes home, burdened with a multiplicity of 
cares, she can calm his temper, restore harmony 
to his soul, prune off strange and distracting 
thoughts, and thus enable him to leave the house 
purified from the evil that he brought from the 
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market, and accompanied by the good that he has 
learned at home. For nothing is more influen- 
tial than a pious and intelligent wife to form her 
husband, and to influence him as she will. I could 
tell of many a hard and inflexible nature which 
has thus been softened.” — Friends’ Review. 





MORAL EXTRACTS. 


The most common propensity of mankind is 
to store futurity with whatever is agreeable to 
them ; especially in those periods of life, when 
imagination is lively, and hope is ardent. Look- 
ing forward to the year now beginning they are 
ready to promise themselves much, from the 
foundations of prosperity which they have laid ; 
from the friendships and connexions which they 
have secured; and from the plans of conduct 
which they have formed. Alas! how deceitful 
do all these dreams of happiness often prove !— 
While many are saying in secret to their hearts, 
“To-morrow shall be as this day, and more 
abundantly,” we are obliged in return to say to 
them ; * Boast not yourselves of to-morrow ; for 
you know not what a day may bring forth !” 

In seasons of distress and difficulty, to aban- 
don ourselves to dejection, carries no mark of a 
great or a worthy mind. Instead of sinking un- 
der trouble, and declaring “‘that his soul is weary 
of life,” it becomes a wise and good man, in the 
evil day, with firmness to maintain his post ; to 
bear up against the storm; to have recourse to 
those advantages which, in the worst of times, 
are always left to integrity and virtue; and never 
to give up the hope that better days may yet 
arise. 

Let him that desires to see others happy, make 
haste to give while his gift can be enjoyed; and 
remember, that every moment of delay, takes 
away something from the value of his benefac- 
tion. And let him who proposes his own hap- 
piness reflect that while he forms his purpose, 
the day rolls on, and the night cometh when 
no man ean work.” 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much 
at once, may breathe out his life in idle wishes ; 
and regret, in the last hour, his useless inten- 
tions and barren zeal. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to 
be able to look back on a life useful and vir- 
tuously employed ; to trace our progress in ex- 
istence by such tokens as excite neither shame 
nor sorrow. It ought therefore to be the care of 
those who wish to pass the last hours with com- 
fort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, 
as shall support the expenses of that time, which 
is to depend wholly upon the fund already ac- 

uired. 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we 
may with certainty conclude the reason to be, 
that our pleasure is all derived from an opposite 
quarter. 
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Memorial of the Representative Committee of the hold the wretchedness and suffering resulting 
Religious Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, | from oppression, we' are made solemnly to feel 
New Jersey, Delaware, and the adjacent parts | the force of the words of Thomas Jefferson, when 


of Maryland, to the President, Senate, and 
House of Representatives of the United States. 


To the President, Senate,and House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

The Memorial of the Representative Commit- 
tee of the Religious Society of Friends of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and adjacent 
parts of Maryland, respectfully represents— 

That it has been long and well known that the 
principles of this Religious Society are directly 
opposed to the practice of enslaving our fellow- 
men. 

Itis with feelings of deep regret that we per- 
ceive the efforts that are now being made to per- 
mit or extend Slavery over portions of the na- 
tional domain where it does not now exist, to 


he declared, in reference to Slavery: “I tremble 
for my country, when I reflect that God is just; 
that His justice will not sleep forever.” We 
therefore deprecate any legislation that will ex- 
tend the area of oppression, and may tend to 
blight the hopes of the friends of Liberty through- 
out the world. 

Signed by direction and on behaif of the Com- 
mittee. WritraMm Dorsey, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 2d Mo. 17, 1854. 


Witi1aAM Forster.—Information has been 
received here within a day or two, of the death, 
at a small village near Knoxville, Tennessee, of 
William Forster, a distinguished member of the 
Society of Friends in England. Mr. Forster was 


fortify the institution by legislative enactments, one of a deputation of four whocame to this 
and thus retard the period when our country | country in October last, charged by the London 
might happily be redeemed from this wide-spread | yearly meeting of the Society of Friends with the 


evil. 


duty of delivering to the President of the United 


The Bill now before Congress for the establish- | States and to the Governors of all the Southern 
ment of the territorial governments of Nebraska 
and Kansas, with a provision that when any por- 
tion of said Territories shall apply to be received 
as a State into the Union, it shall be admitted 
with the institution of Slavery, if the inhabitants 
thereof desire it, we believe would greatly in- 


crease the difficulties by which this subject is 
already embarrassed. 

We are lovers of Peace. We believe that its 
blessings will be best secured to our country by 
laws founded on justice. 

We de not appeal to the force of human pas- 
sions to resist this or any other evil. Ve wish 
to appeal to thesober and dispassionate judgment 
of men, and especially to those to whom legisla- 
tive authority has been intrusted, calmly to con- 
sider, whether an evil of such magnitude should 
not be checked rather than encouraged. 

There was a period when members of our Re- 
ligious Society held slaves, and the removal of 


the practice from amongst us was a labor of | 


Christian love and forbearance. We trust it is 
in the same spirit that we now scek to arrest 
your attention, and ask you to withhold your 
sanction from any law tending to extend or per- 
petuate this great national evil. 

It is on the ground of religious conviction that 
we make this appeal, believing it must be evident 
to every reflecting mind that the mission of Jesus 
Christ, as recorded in the New Testament, and 





States, an address which that body had drawn up 
on the subject of slavery. It was a mission of 
love and charity, and was undertaken, we cannet 
doubt, with a single eye to the fulfilment of reli- 


| gious duty. It was no small sacrifice of personal 


comfort for men like these, of advanced years, 
to undertake a winter journey throughout our 
Southern and Western country on such a mis- 
siot. They were men of dignity of appearance 
and demeanor, and of such evident sincerity of 
religious feeling, as to win for them respect and 
courtesy, and we are glad to know that by the 
President, and by all the Governors they had 
seen, except the Governor of Missouri, they were 
received with the consideration which was due to 
them personally, and as representatives of a body 
which had ever been foremost in acts of charity. 
They had visited all the Middle and South- 
western States, and now one of them has given 
his life, in a manner, as a sacrifice to the good 
cause in which he was engaged. He died after 
an illness of a month, brought on by the exposure 
of a winter journey, at the age of sixty-seven. To 
a wide circle in England this announcement will 
ceuse the keenest sorrow, and it will seem doubly 
afflicting that he should have died so far from 
home and nearest kindred. Mr. Forster was a 
brother-in-law of the late Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, and was a near connection also of Eliza- 


beth Fry vad the Gurneys. He had travelled 


the revelation of His spirit in the soul of man, | extersively on the Continent, on missions similar 
clearly demonstrates that, to know His salvation, | to the present, and had stood before most of the 
we must obey His teachings, amongst the most | sovereigns of Europe to plead for the oppressed. 
prominent of which stands the admonition: “All | His latest journey of this kind was to Spain, and 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do| he had twice before made what are called reli- 


to you, do ye even so to them.” 


gious visits to this country. Indeed his whole 


When we look abroad over the earth, and be-! life has been devoted to labors of love. 
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Improved, 88. Stationary, 14. Died, 15. To- 


At a time like this, when so many of our pub- 


lic men are striving to advance themselves by ex- 
tending the area of slavery, it seems fitting to 
call attention to the self-sacrificing labors of a 
good man, for the cause of freedom, and at length 
what may be called his martyrdom. Surely there 


is a voice which speaks to us from his distant | 


and lonely grave.—American and Gazette. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 4; 1854. 


The Memorial of the Representative Commit- 
tce of Philadelphia Yearly Mecting, relative to 
the establishment of the territorial governments 
of Nebraska and Kansas, with the provision re- 
specting slavery, will be found in another column. 

A Delegation of four Friends, from that body, 
were appointed to proceed to Washington with 
the document, and copies were laid upon the 
tables of members of both Houses of Congress. 

Whatever may be the fate of this bill, it is a 


satisfaction to know that the Representatives of | 


our Yearly Mecting have done what they could 
to avert a catastroplic, which, should it take 
place, may entail the evil of Slavery upon one 
of the fairest portions of this Continent. 





REPORT of the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
the Insane, for 1853, by Thomas 8. Kirk- 
bride, M. D., Physician to the Institution. 
We always peruse these Reports with satisfac- 

tion, as they furnish evidence of the great im- 

provement which has been made within the last 

few years, in the treatment of insanity. 

The Report of the present year contains some 
valuable suggestions as to the predisposing causes 
of this malady, some of which may be traced back 
to early childhood. Moderation and temperance 
in all things, which was among the earliest testi- 
monies held up conspicuously, by Friends, but 
has been mournfully departed from by their de- 
scendants, is found by experience and observa- 
tion to conduce, not only to health of body, but 
to serenity of mind; preserving from that ten- 
dency to mental disease which a deviation from 
the golden mean, particularly in the inordinate 
pursuit of wealth, often produces. 

The total number of patients in the Hospital 
Curing the year, was 406. The highest number 
ut any one time was 248, the lowest was 214, 
amd the average number under treatment during 
the whole period, was 229. 

Of the patients discharged during the year 
1853, were: —Cured, 88. Much improved, 16. 


tal, 171. 

Of the patients discharged “cured,” 38 were 
residents of the Hospital not exceeding three 
months; 23 between three and six months; 
20 between six months and one year; and 4 for 
more than one year. 
| Of those discharged “much improved,’’ 6 were 
'under treatment less than three months; 3 be- 
tween three and six mouths; 3 between six months 
and one year; and 4 for more than one year. 

Of the “improved,” 5 were under care less 
than three months; 11 between three and six 
| months; 9 betweem six months and one year; 
and 13 for more than one year. 

Of those discharged and reported “stationary,” 
3 were under care less than three months; 2 be- 
tween three and six months; 3 between six 
months and one year; and six for a longer pe- 
riod than one year. 


In addition to the instrumentalities heretofore 
employed, the Report states: 


A well-trained and safe horse having, last sum- 

mer, been presented to the Hospital on the con- 
dition, “that during his natural life he should 
be kept solely for the usc and amusement of the 
patients,” and a neat light-wagon having been 
purchased, as already mentioned, from a part of 
the proceeds of the grape crop, the patients have 
been enabled to ride much more than formerly. 
| This horse and wagon have been uscd principally 
| by the ladies, three of whom at a time, accom- 
| panied by a female attendant, have rode almost 
daily about the country, or through the grounds 
at such hours as were most agrecable to them, 
one of the patients frequently driving, and occa- 
sionally four suitable patients going together. 
The same horse has also been much used by the 
| ladies in riding on horseback about their own 
grounds, the privacy of which has enabled them 
to enjoy this admirable kind of exercise with a 
freedom not possible for them under any other 
circumstances. 

To aid us still further in increasing our means 
of amusement, especially for our female patients, 
a very gentle donkey has been presented to the 
Institution, and which is managed without the 
slightest difficulty by the ladies or their attend- 
ants, to whom she has proved a great source of 
amusement. 

Is Insanity on the increase, and is there suf 
ficient Provision for the Insane ?—The fact stated 
in a previous part of this Report, that this Hos- 
pital has been full most of the time for some 
years past, frequently crowded, and during the 
year just closed has been compelled, in justice to 
its inmates, for a period to decline receiving pa- 
tients except under the most pressing circum- 
stances, will naturally lead to the inquiry, 
Whether insanity is really on the increase in the 
community? and whether it is or not, the ques- 
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vision has been made for those who are thus af 
flicted? and whether every citizen can at all 
times rely, with certainty, upon. finding suitable 
accommodations of this kind for himself or for a 
friend, should they at any time be so unfortu- 


-nate as to require them? 


These questions possess a peculiar interest for 
every individual. Insanity is a disease from which 
no rank in life, no age, or sex, or calling can 
claim exemption; and it is one that can rarely 
be managed advantageously, except amongst 
strangers, and, commonly, only in institutions 
specially arranged for its treatment. 

The prevalent impression obviously is, that in- 
sanity is increasing in a much greater ratio than 
the population of our country ; and if this be so, 
it is certainly the part of prudence to look abroad 
for the causes, and, if possible, to suggest a re- 
medy. 

It is not difficult to understand that there may 
be elements in operation in this country more 
likely to produce mental derangement than in 
most others; but at the same time, it must also 
be conceded that other causes, elsewhere preva- 
lent, are here absent, and which, different as they 
are in their general character, tend to produce 
nearly the same effects. While the general pre- 
valence of comfort among our whole population, 
the comparative ease with which nearly every 
individual may earn a livelihood, and the ab- 
sence of tyranny and a grinding oppression of the 
poor and dependent, ought to contribute no less 
to the mental than to the physical well-being of 
the whole community ; still, some of the charac- 
teristic traits of our people, originating in this 
happy state of things, tend to a different result. 
The very active and widespread commercial spe- 
culations of our citizens, the incessant taxing of 
the mental and physical powers to their utmost, 
the absorbing pursuit of business aiming at rapid 
success and the hasty accumulation of wealth, is 
a state of constant mental anxiety, of labor with- 
out relaxation ; and it is too often a mere lottery 
in which great and sudden good fortune is the ex- 
ception, and loss and disappointment the more 
common, though less noted results. Besides, the 
tendency of such a mode of life persevered in for 
a series of years, is often to render an individual 
when the time for retirement, to which he has 
long been looking with anxiety, has actually ar- 
rived, unable to enjoy it. Unexpectedly, he finds 
the change anything but what he had antici- 
pated; he discovers, with surprise, that long 
habit has rendered the excitement, the toil, and 
the anxieties of business, great as they may have 
been, among the necessaries of his existence; and 
irksome as he may occasionally have found them, 
he now concludes that they are infinitely prefer- 
able to the ennui which presses so heavily upon 
him. Fortunate is the man thus situated, who 
can take a hearty, permanent interest in other 
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tion must present itself, Whether sufficient pro- | pursuits; who can engage in works of benevo- 
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lence, or of public utility, that will render him 
not only a benefactor to his species, but will pre- 
serve him from an indulgence in habits that may 
ruin him physically, and from yielding to feel- 
ings which may seriously impair the functions of 
his mind. 

The causes referred to apply most directly to 
men; but the gentler sex cannot fail to be in- 
directly influenced by whatever affects the men- 
tal, physical, and social condition of their fathers, 
husbands, or brothers; as much ig the bright 
days of a high prosperity, as when the dark clouds 
of adversity gather thickly around them. Many 
of the habits, too, of a community steadily ad- 
vancing to what we complacently call the highest 
degree of civilization, while not tending in any 
way to improve the physical health of its mem- 
bers, seem to be specially calculated to pre- 
pare them for the reception of a long train of 
nervous disorders, among which the diseases of 
the mind will ultimately have a prominent place, 
and fall not least heavily on those who are to be 

| the mothers of the next generation. 

There are modes of life of growing frequency 
in the present day, which deprive those who pur- 
sue them eagerly, not only of natural rest at 
natural hours, but subject them to various indis- 
cretions of living, and to a variety of excitements, 
which, injurious to any one, are, in their ulti- 
mate effects, almost ruinous to youth. The wrong 
is often commenced much earlier than is com- 
monly supposed, and the foundation for the mis- 
chief is firmly laid in the tender years of life, 
when the responsibility ought often to rest on 
others, much more than on those who are here- 
after to be the greatest, though not the only suf- 


ferers from it. 
(To be continued.) 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.——NO. XXXV. 
Baltimore, 1st Mo. 19th, 1834. 


My pEar Coustn,—My mind has been turn- 
ed towards thee with an affectionate sympathetic 
salutation, greatly desiring that through every 
tribulation, the Father of mercies may see meet 
to lead thee ; that thy faith in his sustaining 
hand may be unshaken. 

He is indeed a gracious God, who alone knows 
the discipline needful for the children of proba- 
tion to pass through in order to make them pro- 
ficients in the school of wisdom. He stains the 
beauty of a perishing world, that the eye may be 
directed to that which is eternal, and toward 
which we are rapidly tending ; a few more fleet- 
ing days, and our race will be run, and the places 
which now see us will sce us no more ; then let 
us endure as good soldiers the fight of affliction, 
knowing it will work for us a more excellent and 
eternal weight of glory. The way to the King- 
dom of Heaven ever has been, and ever will be a 
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straight and narrow way ; every disposition, which 
partakes not of the meek and lowly spirit of the 
Lamb, must like the oaks of Bashan and the ce- 
dars of Lebanon be given up to the consuming 
fire. Oh! then let the aspiration of our hearts, 
be raised to Him who is able and wiliing to heal 
every malady of the soul, and to love us freely, 
that his fire may burn as an oven, till ail that is 
combustible be removed, and all our cherished 
thoughts, all our words and deeds bear the in- 
scription of holiness to His name ; this is trea- 
sure which peither moth nor rust can corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal. It is in- 
deed a blessed privilege to sit at the Master's 
feet, and to hear his gracious words ; they distill 
as the dew and fall as gentle rain upon the herbs 
of the field, whereby the drooping mind is re- 
freshed, and animated to press forward in hope, 
—but when in the dispensations of his wisdom, 
his cheering presence is withdrawn, and we feel 
that we have no might of our own, to advance 
one forward step in the high and holy way ; let 
us (like the Patriarch of old) wrestle through 
the night season, for if we faint not, the sun of 
righteousness will assuredly return with healing 
on his wings, and we shall be enabled to joy in 
the Lord and rejoice in the God of our salvation. 

Thy dear daughtersare oftenremembered with 
affectionate solicitude that they may seek the 
pearl of price now in the morning of their day. 
They have early in life been instructed to see, 
that the treasures pertaining to this world are 
fading and transient,—and it has rejoiced my 
heart to find they have not centered their exjjoy- 
ments deeply therein, but that domestic happi- 
ness smiles in your habitation, with nought to 
regret but the sufferings of their fond mother, 
and the cares of an indulgent father. Our real 
wants are few, our imaginary ones many, and 
when enlisted a votary to the changeful customs 
of the world, and a servant to its vanities, we 
serve a hard task-master ; but if, instead thereof, 
we aspire to a higher calling, and take that dig- 
nified stand in the scale of being, which as rational 
and immortal minds we were destined for ; how 
little, how low, appear many of the perplexities 
which disturb the young, and annoy the old. 
Then dear children turn your thoughts yet more 
earnestly towards those things which will sustain, 
when earthly props fail—for the time will as- 
suredly come,.when we shall all need the conso- 
lation arising from a consciousness that we have 
endeavored to fill up the measure of our duties to 
each other and to God our maker, to whom we 
owe the tribute of gratitude and the allegiance 
of love for the numberless blessings dispensed 
from day to day. 

Our family unite with me in love to thee, thy 
William and the dear girls. It has been so 
lively on my mind to write to thee for the last 
week, that I now feel quite relieved—and though 
I do not expect thou art able to reply thereto, 





yet tidings of thy welfare will ever be welcome 
to thy affectionate, R. MAson. 
To Elizabeth Tyson. 


(ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


An article entitled “The Militant Church,” 
having appeared in the columns of the Intellis 
gencer, one of the primary objects of which pe- 
riodical is professedly the dissemination of 
sound religious views, it is deemed no overstretch 
of individual right, in one of its careful readers, 
and supporters, to animadvert upon such parts 
of the article in question, as are at least of am- 
biguous import, and doubtful tendency. 

It has been truly admitted by the writer, that 
most of the evils which affect the Militant Church, 
and which have tended to subvert the original de- 
sign of religious organization, can be traced to a 
“departure from first principles ””—or more prop- 
erly speaking from the great fundamental princi- 
ple, upon which the society of Friends was origi- 
nally based, and which constituted its grand and 
leading distinction. This admitted, it may be 
profitable, as the primary question, to inquire what 
is the true meaning the writer intended to convey 
by the use of the terms, “rights of private judg- 
ment ?” If it be the same couched in the language 
of the holy Jesus, when he said, as I hear I judge, 
and my judgment is just, because I seek not mine 
own will, but the will of the father which sent 
me,” it is to be regretted that a less ambiguous 
language was not used to convey the writers mea- 
ning. If on the other hand, this mode of ex- 
pression, with other correspondent parts, admit 
of a wholly different construction, and through 
it, a new impulse be given to such as evince the 
same spirit as those formerly, who would “ not 
have this man to rule over them,” then so far 
from being instrumental in lessening the evils 
known to exist, and healing the breaches already 
made, the promulgation of such views is calcu- 
lated to exert an injurious influence, and to has- 
ten the crisis he is endeavoring to avert. 

The views given on the subject of the one on- 
ly means of a knowledge of, and progression in 
Divine things are unquestionably true ; a full, 
and practical recognition of which, universally 
applied, would be found all-sufficient for all pur- 
poses of Church government. 

It is, however, a fallacy to suppose, that a re- 
ligious body, possessing all the needful requi- 
sites for permanency and right order, can exist 
without an organization. Of this great truth we 
have abundant analogous proof in the animal 
creation. This organization, however, it must be 
admitted, with a view to the right fulfilment of 
its various, and legitimate functions, must be of 
divine construction, in which elders who rule 
well are worthy of double honor. 

The existence of a Church hierarchy is clear- 
ly implied in the New Testament, as not only 
recognized, but necessary. 
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The body of Christ, in the view of the great 
apostle of the gentiles, is composed of many 
members, having diversified callings, and gifts, 
all regulated by the One Great Head, and acting 
in harmonious concert for one common end, no 
interference of human judgment being admitted ; 
the tendency of which has ever been disastrous, 
producing as a necessary consequence, confusion 
of language and strife of tongues, leading inevi- 
tably to schisms, rents and divisions, and all the 
requisite materials for the building of Babel. 

“The affected piety which seeks to root out 
heresy of opinion, and substituting faith for 
good works,” would have been much more satis- 
factorily expressed to some minds, as conveying 
a less equivocal meaning, by substituting the 
works of faith for good works, as the phraseol- 
ogy used by the writer, in such a connection, 
admits of a construction giving an almost unlim- 
ited range for human effort without the necessity 
of awaiting divine guidance, as the reot and ba- 
sis of all right exertion, without which Chris- 
tianity is but a name,—and gocd works, but 
“as sounding brass, or a tinckling cymbal.” 

Philadelphia, 24 mo. 23, 1854. R. 


STRIVE TO BE CHEERFUL. 
_ There is a species of croakers, and their name 
is legion, who delight in anticipating future evils, 
and who pass a good share of their time in prog- 


nostications of woe and misery. This class of | 
people forcibly remind us of Tupper’s truthful 
words: “Thou hast seen many troubles, travel- 
stained pilgrim of the world, but that which hath 
vexed thee most, hath been the looking for evil. | 
And though calamities have crossed thee, and 
misery been heaped upon thy head, yet ills, that | 
— happened, have chiefly made thee wretch- 
ed. 

There is another class of croakers who.deem it | 
a sin to laugh, or minister in any way to mirth; 
the most common affairs of life are treated by 
them with the sagest concern, and their counte- 
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nances are drawn down and sorrowful from long 
habit. Such people talk of religion as though it 
was a painful service, and required a sorrowful 
face to do penance. “If good people,” says 
Archbishop Usher, “would but make their good- 
ness agreeable, and smile,” instead of frowning 
in their virtue, how many would they win to the 
good cause? 

Fenelon has beautifully said, “True piety has 
nothing in it weak, nothing sad, nothing con- 
strained; it enlarges the heart; is free, simple 
and attractive.” Still, how many there are among 
us, who, the moment the subject of religion is 
mentioned, put on long faces, and talk as though 
they were mourning for their own lot, and that 
of all creation, to use the words of another, “ in 
hopes to merit heaven.” Such people, by their 
example and bearing, would have us to believe 
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that churches are institutions reared for the peo- 

ple for the sole purpose of encouraging long 

faces and dyspepsia, in place of pure altars from 

“ew may ascend the glad incense of grateful 
earts. 


TALE-BEARING is a low and solitary vice. 
Unlike many others, which have their kindred 
virtues, and claim alliance with the ornaments of 
our nature, it stalks in darkness and alone—no 
man is willing to acknowledge it as belonging to 
himself—it is despised and abused even by its 
own voturies. Yet, from its insidious nature, 
it finds some secret corner in almost every breast 
and nestles itself so securely as sometimes to 
elude the most diligent search. Though it may 
be difficult entirely to eradicate the noxious 
weed from the best cultivated gardens, and in 
the most salutary climate, yet it is only to be 
found abounding, and in perfection, in those foul 
and dismal regions which are not enlightened by 
the benign influence of Truth. Other vices bear 
some resemblance, at times, to virtues. Prodi- 
gality considers itself as nearly connected with 
generosity ; Parsimony would willingly be con- 
sidered as economy, and in many cases it is diffi- 
cult, exactly, to ascertain the line that separates 
them ; Pride calls itself dignity of mind—and 
even murder, after having destroyed a human 


| being in a duel, claims the character of honor, 


and from a giddy multitude actually receives 
some degree of eclat. But to what virtue, to 
what that is noble or dignified, will the degrading 
vice now under consideration attach itse/f? Its 
nearest connections are envy and malice, but it 


is either intimately or remotely related to all the 


train of evil principles which swell the dark cata- 


| logue of human weaknesses. Wherever it is ad- 


mitted as an inmate, it infallibly defiles. Its pes- 
tiferous breath pollutes the purest atmosphere 
and spreads contagion in the most healthful clime. 
No one, however dignified, but is degraded, 
more or less, by harboring, in any degree, so de- 
based a guest. Then, young man, if thou hast 
a character to form, or if thou regardest thine 
own reputation, be careful thou slander not the 
reputation of others. PENN. 


Drep,—On Second day, the 13th inst., Hannan 
Wivpir1eLp, Jr., aged 62 years. 


— On the evening of the 19th inst., Hannan, 
wife of Wm. Johns, in the 58th year of her age. 


On the 25th of First month, Josava Wick- 
eRsH4M, in his 17th year, son of Nathan and Eliza 
T. Wickersham, of New Garden Township, Pa. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends will be 
held on Fourth day evening next, the Sth inst., at 
half-past 7 o’clock. Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 3 mo. 4th, 1854. 
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FORGIVE AND FORGET. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.” 


When streams of unkindness, as bitter as gall, 
Bubble up from the heart to the tongue, 

And meekness is rising in torment and thrall, 
By the hands of ingratitude wrung,— 

In the heat of injustice, unwept and unfair, 
While the anguish is festering yet, 

None, none but an angel of God can declare 
‘*T now can forgive and forget.” 


But, if the bad spirit is chased from the heart 
And the lips are in penitence steep’d, 
With the wrong so repented, the. wrath will depart, 
Though scorn on injustice were heaped ; 
For the best compensation is paid for all ill, 
When the cheek with contrition is wet, 
And every one feels it is possible still, 
At once to forgive and forget. 


To forget! It is hard for a man with a mind, 
However his heart may forgive, 

To blot out all perils and dangers behind, 
And but for the future to live; 

Then how shall it be ?—for at every turn, 
Recollection the spirit will fret, 

And the ashes of injury smoulder and burn, 
Though we strive to forgive and forget. 


Oh hearken! my tongue shall! the riddle unseal, 
And mind shall be partner with heart, 
While to thyself, I bid conscience reveal, 


‘ in Philade 
And show thee how evil thou art; | Deaths in Philadel 


' 
Remember thy follies, thy sins, and—thy crimes, 
How vast is that infinite debt! 
Yet mercy hath seven by seventy times, 
Been swift to forgive and forget! 


! 
Brood not on insults or injuries old, | 
For thou art injurious too,x— 
Count not their sum, ’till the total be told, 
For thon art unkind and untrue: 
And if all thy harms are forgotten, forgiven, 
Now mercy with justice is met; 
Oh! who would not gladly take lessons of Heaven, | 
Nor learn to forgive and forget ! 


Yes, yes, let a man, when his enemy weeps, 
Be quick to receive him a friend; 

For thus on his head in kindness he heaps 
Hot coals—to refine and amend ; 

And hearts that are Christian more eagerly yearn, 
As a nurse on her innocent pet, 

Over lips, that, once bitter, to penitence turn, 
And whisper “ Forgive and forget.’? | 





| 


CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS. | 
AN EXTRACT. 

Art thou a Christian? Though thy cot 
Be small, and poverty thy lot, 
Rejoice! thy Saviour bent to know 
The ills of want, the cares of woe; 
And to the faithful poor hath given | 
The rich inheritance of Heaven. 
Art thou a Christian doom’d to roam, 
Far from thy friends and native home ? | 
Look round on valley, hill, and plain, | 
Clifts crown’d with trees, and fields with grain. | 
View Nature’s charms, and busy man, 
And tell me, ’midst the varied plan, 
What hast thou mark’d or what survey’d, 
That God, thy Father, hath not made? 
Then love his works, and love to trace 
His semblance in a stranger’s face; 





| 
| 
| year 1853. 
| 
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Call each sweet spot a home to thee, 
And every man God’s family. 

Art thou a Christian, and the strife 
Of years mature, and busy life ? 

Be active—for thy race is short, 
Thy barque is hastening to the port: 
Be cheerful—holy angels bear 

An antidote for all thy care; 

And let no pangs disturb a breast, 
Prepared for everlasting rest. 


| For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE WEATHER. 
From 1835 inclusive up to and including the 


(Continued from page 783.) 


81st.—If there is anything calculated to impress 
| the citizens of Philadelphia with the fact that they 
| enjoy superior advantages in regard to health, 
| we think the above appalling statement and the 
| knowledge that other southern cities are also 
| similarly, though not so severely afflicted, as well 
/as a comparison between New York and this 
'city (in neither of which does there exist any 
| epidemic) ought to be conclusive. 
The deaths in New York for the present 
month (of four weeks) have been 2639 
phia for the same time, 1027 


Excess of New York over Philadelphia, 1612 
One week: of the month presents a case of still 


| more startling aspect, viz., 


deaths in N. Y., 969 
és Philada., 294 


That ending on the 20th ; 
“ “cs 





| Excess of N. Y., over Phila., for only 1 week 675 


It has been frequently claimed for New York, 
that there are daily landed at its wharves large 


| numbers of foreigners, many of whom have for 


weeks been confined in the steerage of ships, sub- 
ject to all the privations necessarily attendant 


| upon such a sea voyage. 


This is undoubtedly true, and for it all due 


| allowance should be made; but it should also be 


remembered that, while many cf them remain 
and become tenants of their hospitals and their 
eemcteries, hundreds and thousands of them leave 
their city with but little loss of time, and are 
distributed over various portions of the United 
States; the daily arrivals at this place fully at- 
test this. It is equally true that our immigrant 
population is not a small one. 

To show that too much importance is some- 
times attached to immiyration for the mortality 
in New York, it may be well to state, that out of 
571 deaths occurring there on the week ending 
on 6th inst., 432 of them were natives. The 
writer disclaims any sinister motive in thus se- 
lecting this week ; it may be more or less than 
the usual proportion, of which he knows nothing, 
as this is the only comparative statement of the 
kind within his reach at the present moment. If 
the publication of the various statements of simi- 
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lar character, that have recently been made, only 
awaken a feeling of thankfulness for the bless- 
ings we enjoy in this particular, and lead us to 
such an appreciation of the sanitory regulations 
of our city as shall not only sedulously guard us 
against any infringement thereof, but increase 
our efforts for the advancement of every measure 
calculated to promote the public health, we shall 
be prevented from indulging in a spirit of exulta- 
tion at our good fortune; and while engaged in 
such a work for our own especial benefit, be will- 
ing to lend a helping hand of advice and en- 
couragement, or eveu (as recently) more tangible 
assistance to others, less favorably located. 

The following, taken from a recent editorial of 
the Pennsylvania Enquirer of this place, contains 
the gist of the matter in a few words. 
ing to a comparative statement of deaths in the 
two cities, it remarks: 

“'Phe difference against New York is most 
striking, especially w hen we consider the relative 
population of the two cities. This statement is 


striking advantages. Our neighbors give the 
extent of their population as 700, 000. This is 
rather a high figure ; especially, w hen, according 
to the last Census, it was only 517,000. Phila- 


delphia has now a — ition of something less | 


than 500,000. These figures tell the whole ‘story. 
The disadvantages which New York labors under 
are : 

I. Want of cleanliness. 

An inadequate supply of dwelling-houses. 
The many plague spots and sources of pes- 
tilence. 

4. An inefficient sewerage. 

5. The insufficient accommodation for poor 
emigrants, hundreds of whom are constantly ar- 
ne 

. The restless and impatient spirit of a large 
pullin of the community. 

All these will doubtless be corrected in time.’ 


In corroboration of the 1st and 3d item above, '1 


the following is introduced, viz. : 

OrraL in New Yorx.—Among the offal re- 
moved from the -streets of New York during 
July, were the following: 425 dead horses, 
173 dead dogs, 81 dead cows, 147 dead cats, 
12 dead sheep, 19 dead swine, and 1 dead alli- 
gator, besides 1,113 tons of butchers’ offal, and 
119 tons of horse offal. 


Before leaving the subject of disease, Xe., it | 


will be right to record that a few cases of Yellow 
Fever have occurred in this city during the sum- 
mer just closed. The published account of Dr. 
Wilson Jewell, a member of the Board of Health, 
states, that its continuance with us was precisely 
two months, numbering 38 cases, not deaths, 
and that it was confined to an arca of 600 yards 


in length by 200 in breadth ;—bounded on the 
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|deg., the former occurring but once, 


ealeulated to strengthen the impression that, in | 1816, the latter in 1851 only ; ; also, thes i in but 


point of health, Philadelphia has great and} 
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north by Union street, on the south by Almond 
on the east by Delaware Front, and on the west 
by Second street. 

A correspondent of the Pennsylvania Inquirer 
also furnishes the following comparative state- 
ment of deaths : 


“Mortality of the whole Summe? of 1851, 2765 

6 “ 1852, 29-42 
6 é & 1853, 2831” 
The above is an item of considerable interest, 
showing as it does so slight an increase in the 
number of deaths (less than 3 per cent. for the 
last 3 years) with our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, and at the period of the year when the 

mortality is the greatest. 

But it is time to return from this wide digres- 

sion to the more especial objects of this review. 
By reference to Jierce and other records, it 
will be seen that the mean temperature of this 
month has taken, between the years 1790 and 
the present inclusive, a range of from 66 to 77% 
viz., in 


three years during that period did ‘the mereury 
fall as low as 69 deg. (except 1816, as above,) 
, in 1804, 1806 and 1810, and in two only 
(except 1851, as above,) attain a height of 77, 
viz., in 1798 and 1838. 
The average mean temperature for the Eighth 


‘month duripg the same time, has teen 72.45. 


That of the present month has been, per Penna. 


| Hospital, 74.56 ; from another source, 76.76. If 


we take the mean of these two accounts, we have 
75.66 for the month this year, a temperature 
excceded only five times during that long period, 
viz., in 1798, 1822, ’28, 38 and ’51, the last 
named being the highest embenced in the record. 
Again, during the same time, the three summer 
months of each respective year have averaged 


la temperature of about 724 degrees, the present 
| summer 74.61, or more than two degrees above 


the average ; 80 look at it in any point of view 
we may, and we are entirely warrantad in cha- 
racterizing it as one of the HOT Summers. 
Rain this month, per Penna. Hosp. .» 308 in. 
Highest temp., és 95 deg. 
Lowest temp. “ “ 55 deg. 


The Weather Correspondent of the Jnguirer 
“PS.” gives the following interesting statistics, 
viz.: That during the summer just closed the 
wind was, 

Easter ly, the whole or a part of 29 days. 
Westerly, a és 72 
Northerly, 6 6 52 « 
Southerly, ” " 59 & 

The amount of rain that has fallen thig month 
contrasts strongly with the following : 

“No Rain in Peru.—lIt never rainsiu Peru. 
The vapors, as they ascend from the sea, are at- 
tached to the summit of the Cordilleras, where 
they are condensed into showers. But on the 
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line of coast, which lies between the sea and the | and forty-eight lives lost ! ! 


There were 450 on 
base of these stupendous mountains, the Yain| board, only 102 of whom were saved, of which 


never falls. All agriculture is the result of arti- | number there was one child and twelve women. 
ficial irrigation. But the frequent and full| It has also been stated, that on the 20th of 
streams, flowing from the Cordilleras, make this |Seventh month, the British ship Lady Evelyn 
comparatively easy.—Correspondence of the |was wrecked in the China sea, 14 miles from 


Journal of Commerce. 


Ninth Month. 


7th.— Thunderstorm in Philadelphia. 9th.— 
A very heavy storm raged from the 5th inst., on 
a portion of the Atlantic coast. The Gulf Stream 
was strewn with wrecks, and much property and 
many lives lost. 

14th.—Hleavy rain, with tremendous blow 
through evening and night, causing several 
shipwrecks, injuring fruit trecs, tearing corn up 
by the roots, &e., Xe. 

17th.—A correspondent of one of our daily 
papers, in alluding to what he conceives an erro- 
neous opinion now prevalent, as to unusual warm 
weather, furnishes the following memoranda: 

1851, Friday, September 12th.—Since last 
Saturday the weather has been oppressively hot, 
my thermometer ranging about 85 on an ave- 
rage of the six days, including Saturday. The 
papers state it to have been 96 in town yesterday. 
The mornings have been foggy, with a burning 
sun afterwards. The little air we have had seems 
to have come in hot puffs. The nights have been 
very oppressive. Saturday, the 13th, up to 12 
at noon to-day, when I make this note, the heat 
continued without abatement. 
was at 8() in the shade. Last night was a# hot 
as the three preceding. Sunday evening, the 
Lith, the heat has given way under rain and 
wind that came on last evening about 9 o’clock. 

27th (or 28th.)—Very beautiful aurora visible 
this evening, lasting for more than an hour. 

30th.—Heavy frost this morning. Numerous 
vessels which have arrived at different Atlantic 
ports in a dismantled condition, attest the terrible 
severity of the gale of the 9th inst., and it is be- 
lieved others have gone to the bottom, leaving 
no one to tell the tale. 

An acquaintance, residing in Richmond, Va, 
writes to me as follows: 

“(On Monday evening, Sept. 26th, my atten- 
tion was called to a very large and splendid me- 
teor in the north-west; it descended in a verti- 
cal direction with great velocity, within ten or 
twelve degrees of the horizon; but what was 
most remarkable, after the explosion and disap- 
pearance of the meteor (which was larger and 


| 
' 


My thermometer | 





more brilliant than any I ever before saw,) a 
beautiful and very luminous streak continued | 


| Loo Choo, and that out of 290 on board only 26 
| were saved ! ! 

On the 29th ice formed in the night at the 
White Mountain Station House, half an inch 
\thick, and all the mountains in that vicinity are 
covered with snow. 

Rain this month, per Penna. Hosp., 4.46 in. 


| Mean temp. of extremes, “ 68.53 deg. 
Highest temp. this month, ss * 
| Lowest temp. - “ a * 


Tenth Month. 


5th.—Great fire in Buffalo; over 100 houses 

burnt; loss estimated at two hundred thousand 
dollars. It may be observed that this account 
| differs from a statistical one below,* which cer- 
tainly shows a very small loss for so large a num- 
ber of buildings consumed ; possibly the latter 
| has been compiled from losses exclusive of insu- 
| rance. 
| 25th.—A chronicler of a portion of the fol- 
| lowing facts thus introduces his item in a coun- 
| try paper : 

| ‘Monday, the 24th of October, 1853, will 
| become famous in the annals of the Clerk of the 
| Weather, as the day on which occurred one of 
the most remarkable snow storms of the last cen- 
| tury, at least as far as our memory is concerned.” 
He certainly had some cause for his remark, for 
|at Harrisburg sufficient fell to cover the ground 
six inches, if the air had been cold enough to 
have allowed it to remain ; as it was, it filled the 
streets with slush. 


At Sunbury great quantities of snow inter- 








| spersed with rain fell during the day. Four miles 


east of that place it fell to the depth of a foot; 
at Shamokin it was still deeper. Between that 


©/ place and Pottsville, on the mountains, it was 18 


inches deep. Roads were rendered almost im- 
passable from the snow and limbs of trees broken 
off by its weight. At Hollidaysburg it attained 
the depth of one foot, with two feet on the moun- 
tains near that place. At Albany four or five 
inches. Snow also fell at Rochester and Pough- 
keepsic, N. Y. Nor was this visit of the Frost 
King confined to northern latitudes ; at Staunton, 
Va., it was said to be 12 to 15 inches deep, in 
many places its weight breaking the limbs of 
trees. 

30th.—The mildness of the present month has 


suspended above the horizon, at the height of been a subject of general remark, and a corres- 
about 25 degrees ; this retained its brilliancy for pondent of one of our periodicals has furnished 
at least 7 minutes, when it gradually began to the followiug, showing that warm weather during 





dim, and in 15 minutes had entirely disappeared.” 
On the 28th inst., the British ship Annie Jane ' 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland ; three hundred 


this month is not an “ unprecedented” thing. 








* See next number. 
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“ Hot days and hot nights aré common enough | ing appetite, betray the error. 


with us in September. Not so in October, thongh 
they sometimes come then; and I here send you 
a little record from an entry I made as long ago 
as October, 1811. It seems that a comet paid 
us a visit that year as wellas this. The entry 
is as follows: ‘Philadelphia, Oct. 11, 1811. 
The weather to-day has been very hot. The 
thermometer was at 82 at 4 o’clock, P. M. At 
9 o’clock in the evening I put off my cloth coat 
fora thinner one. It makes the ninth day in 
succession since the heat has been almost con- 
stant as we'l as uncomfortable. Last night I 
threw my chamber window up, and could sleep 
under nothing but a sheet. October 13.—The 
weather still continues as above noted, with no 
abatement of the heat at night. Some ascribe 
this unusual heat to the comet.” 


Mean of extremes, per Penna. Hosp., 43.48 deg. | 


“ce ‘“s 


Highest temp. this month, 7d. 
Lowest temp., a dt. 
Rain, 3.47 in. 
About the middle of the month the following 
item was published, and though the precise date 
of the occurrence is not known to us, the matter 


itself is one of curious interest : 


“ “ 


“ iT 


“A PHENOMENON.—During the rain on Wed- | 


nesday evening, quite a number of little shells, 


measuring from half an inch to an inch and over, | 
Handsful were | 
picked up in some places by the curious. To what | 
extent they fell is not known, but they have been | 


fell in this place and vicinity. 


found half a mile apart. There was a terrible 
storm on Lake Erie the day before. Could these | 
shells have been taken up into the air from the 


shores of the lake, and brought hither? The 
wind was from that direction. — Winchester ( Va.) 
Republican.” J. M. E. 


(To be continued.) 


BED COVERING. 

People are very often “short” in that golden 
product called common sense, and in relation to 
nothing more than bed covering. What one 
sleeps under has a vital connection with health, 
and many a day is made miserable, just as the 
sleep of the preceding night has been beneath 
proper or improper clothing. A popular writer 
has the following : 

“Three fourths of the bed-covering of our peo- 
ple consist of what are miscalled ‘ comfortables,” 
viz: two calico cloths, with glazed cotton wad- 
ding laid between and quilted in. 


“The perfection of dress, for day or night, | 


where warmth is the purpose, is that which con- 
fines around the body sufficient of its own warmth, 
which it allows to bathe protractedly in its own 
vapors. Where there is too little ventilating 
escape, what is called insensible perspiration is 
checked, and something analagous to fever super- 
venes Foul tongue, ill taste, and lack of morn- 
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In all cases the 
temper suffers, and, ‘my dear, this is execrable 
coffee,” is probably the morning greeting. 

“ How much is the rosy health of poor chil- 

dren due to the air-leaking bed-rooms of their 

parents! and what a generator of pale faecs is a 
close chamber ? 

“To be healthy and happy, provide your bed 
| with the lightest and most porous blankets, the 
| finer the better. The cheapest in price are the 

dearest in health. Comfortables are uncomfort- 

able and unhealthy. Cotton, if it could be made 
equally porous, and kept so, we should prefer to 
wool. The same for daily underclothes. But 
more than all else, let your chamber be venti- 
lated. Knock in a hole somewhere to give your 
/escaping breath the exit, and another to give 
|fresh air to your lungs, in place of what they 
have respired. So shall you have pleasant dreams 
at night, and in the morning cheerful rising, 
| sweet breath, and good appetite. These blessings 
combined, will secure to healthful parents a house- 
| hold of bright and rosy-cheeked memorials of 
rich and fruitful affection. 


{ 


' 


VARIETIES. 

Bonem1an Crystat Knives.—Among the various 
| novelties prepared for the new year, says a Paris 
correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, and in 
which the shops of Paris abound, the prettiest I 
have seen are atthe brilliant porcelarn establishment 
of Bourlet, 14 Boulevard Pcissonniere, where may 
be found the rarest and finest specimens of Sevres 
and other French china. ‘There are fruit knives of 
Bohemian crystal ; the blade is of white crystal, and 
the handle a happy mixture of white and blue, or 
white and claret colors. Hitherto silver knives have 
been thought indispensable for fruit; but this erys- 
tal novelty is likely to supersede them ; they are not 
| only an ornament for a dinner table, but are more 
| easily kept clean and bright than silver. 


Tue Poison oF THe RattTLesnake.-—Dr. Burnet 
| is of opinion that the physiological action of the 
poison of the rattlesnake in animals. is that of a 
| most powerful sedative, acting through the blood on 
| the nervous centres. He supports this position by 

the remarkable fact, that its full and complete anti- 
| dotes are the most active stimulants ; and of these 
alcohol (commonly in the form of rum or whiskey) 
is the first. This remedy is well known at the 
| South, and there are some twenty-five authentic 
| cases en record, proving that a person suffering 
i from the bite of a rattlesnake may drink from one 
! to two quarts of clear brandy and eventually reco- 
| ver.—Hartford Times. 


Hints ror THe GarpENn.—It is taken for granted 
that every well-appointed garden has a few Hat- 
Beds attached to it, for the purpose of forcing afew 
tender vegetables for early use—such as lettuce, 
radishes, and cauliflowers. Also, for the purpose, 
toward the latter end of the present month, of sow- 
ing egg-plant, tomato and cabbage seeds for early 
transplantation. ‘The cost of hot bed frames and 
sash js but trifling, and should not prevent any one 
from having them ; while the pleasure and comfort 
they bestow, repay us tenfold. 
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During this month, when nothing can be done in 
the garden, poles and brush for beans and peas should 
be prepared, manure collected and compost heaps 
formed, hedges clipped, and fruit trees and grape 
vines pruned. This will save much time when 
there is other work to do at a later period.—Ed. 
Tel. 

Aw Extinct American Race.— The following pas- 
sage from the travels of Humboldt, possesses more 
than ordinary interest at the present time. 

“ Amid the plains of North America, some powey- 
ful nation, which has now disappeared, constructed 
circular, square and octagonal fortifications, walls 
6,000 toises in length; tumuli, from 7 to 800 feet 


and crawling nereidous animals of a multitude of 
forms, all fall out together.’’ To sucha well stored 
larder it is not wonderful that shoalsof fishes should 
resort, forsaking for it brighter but less bountiful 
waters; and in the wake of these fishes come armies 
of seals and clouds of sea fowl. Among the latter 
are shags, petrels, ducks, red bills, sea pigeons, 
geesey steamer ducks and penguins. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Fiour anp Meat —There is little demand for 
Flour for export; holders are asking $8, while less 
is offered. Sales for city consumption within the 


in diameter, and 140 feet in height, sometimes | ange of $8 124 a $8 50, for common and extra 


round, sometimes with several stories, and contain- | 


ing thousands of skeletons. These skeletons are 
the remains of men less slender and more squat than 
the present inhabitants of those countries. 
vast space of ground on the lower Orinoko, as well 
as on the banksof the Cassiquare and between the 


sources of the Essequibo and Rio Branco, there are 


rocks of granite covered with symbolic figures. 
These sculptures denote that the extinct generations | 
belonged to nations different from those which now | 
inhabit the same region.” | 
| 


SympromMs AND Treatment or Sun Stroke.—A 
medical correspondent of the New York Times, wri- 
ting on the subject of coup de soleil, a disease which 
has caused so many sudden deaths since the hot | 
weather set in, thus describes the symptoms and 
the proper remedics to be applied : 

.* The symptoms of its approach differ somewhat. 
In some cases the attack is very sudden, with slight 
indications, if any, of its approach; though, as a 
general thing, vertigo or dizziness, ringing in the 
ears, dimness of sight, pain and heaviness in the 
head, are the precursors of coup de soliel anc of 
appoplexy. Persons experiencing these symptoms | 
or their approach, should immediately quit work, 
and ride home ; and by making free use of cold ap- 
plications to the head as soon as they can, will, in 
all probability, recover. 

‘* Place the patient in a cool and airy situation, | 
with his head and shoulders elevated, and while 
some one is removing his cravat, unbottoning his 
shirt colar and removing or loosening whatever else 
that may be tight about his person, dash, suddenly, 
cold water on his head. This may be done with a | 
pitcher, or any suitable vessel, held at some little | 
distance above the head, pouring out on it a large | 
and steady stream. Mustard plasters may also be 
used over the upper part of the feet and on the | 
wrists. But, continue the water, and the patient 
must be saved. 

“ The laboring man, from the nature of his em- 
ployment, is more subject to attacks of this kind 
than any other class of persons, as also are short- 
necked and corpulent individuals.” 


Tue Parapise or Fisnes.—In his narrative (just 
published,) of the disastrous mission to Terra del 
Fuego. in 1851, Dr. Hamilton observes, that with 
its colussal sea-weeds, Fuega might well be the 
paradise of fishes. These gigantic weeds are the 
home and the pasture-field of countless mollusks 
and crustaceans. The leaves are crowded with 
shell fish. The stems are so encrusted with coral- 
lines as to be of a white color. And “on shaking 


the great entangled roots, a pile of small fish, shells, 
cuttle-fish, crabs of all orders, sea-eggs, star fish, 





On a} 





brands. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are dull. Last 
sales of country Meal were made at $4. 


Grain.—Wheat is in limited supply and quite 
duli—sales at $1 85 for red, and | 95 for white. 
Rye js dull at $1 05 per bushel. Corn is dull— 
small sales at 85 a 86 cts., mostly for Pennsylvania 
yellow in store. Oats are inactive. Last sales of 
Southern at 45 cents and Pennsylvania at 48 a 
50 cts. 





4 RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
This Institution, which has been successfully 





| coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
| for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 


sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual branches of a thorough English education will be 


| taught, together with the French language and Draw- 


ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 


| vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
| French and Drawing, each £5 per session. 


For further particulars address the Principal, Frcil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 

Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. 

FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 

S. E. Corner of Eighth and Arch Streets, 
Has constantly on hand 


DRY GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


Selected expressly to suit the wants of Friends and 
plain persons generally. 
PRICES LOW. 
Ist mo. 21—tf. 


A. DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—Situ- 
LX. ated on the Bristol Turnpike, 13 miles from Phila- 
deiphia, and half a mile from Cornwall’s depot, where 
all the trains passing from New York or Philadelphia 
stop. Consisting of a large and commodious STONE 
HOUSE, with all necessary out-buildings, in good 
order, and Four Acres of Land, well planted with 
Apple, Cherry, Plum, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, 
making it desirable for a private residence or a board- 
ng establishment. Persons wishing to purchase are 
invited to visit the premises, as it will be sold cheap. 


GEORGE A. NEWBOLD. 
12th mo. 27th, 1853. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st. 
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